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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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- 2'Ma. Sovriwick, 

There is so much good sense in the follow- 

; ing extract from Cobbett’s Register, (1916) 
) iand is at the same time so amusing, that 1t 
) sideserves preservation in your paper. Few of 
your subscribers have seen it, and many of 
them may profit by the details given of the 
industry and habits of the people of England. 
 Thave added a few notes. X. 


“@ ~*~ tis much to be desired, not only for our 
"@ © own sake, but that of the whole. world, that 
“we should be actaated by just sentiments ;— 
) »-for strange as it appears at first sight, the 
sipeace, happiness and freedom of mankind is, 
| © 40 a great degree, in our hands. ‘The narrow 

“limits of the country, its comparatively bar- 
‘) ren soil, its unfavourable climate, and its scan- 
‘ty population, make it appear presumptuous 
' to hold it up in this important point of view. 
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Sh “But, when we come to look more closely in- 
' to the matter, we shal} not find the notion so 
very wild. 

3 An Englishman, while he eats.and drinks 
re}. 29 more than another man, labours three times 
mn @  ..28 many hours in the course of a year as any 
vw is ' ther man. His life is three common lives. 
as # . cople of other countries have some Jeisure 
se § ows. An Englishman bas none. He al- 
= Ways walks or rides .as fast as he can. You 
p- ‘@ may know him {rom all the rest of the world, 

. | yy his head going before his feet; by pushing 

‘along as if going for a wager, and his stoop 
= § ‘and his round shoulders. An American gen- 
Ba 2 tleman observed, when he first came. to.Lon- 
he » fon, all the people.in the streets “ seemed. as 
7, if they. were going an errund, and been charg- 
es § © ed.to-make haste.back.” Never was there a 
he §  ...better description... If we see a-man walking 
nd , at adetsurely pace, in the country, we suspect 
in ‘hum.to be a-thicf, or atleast a vagrapt. .Sun- 

day seems to be: the only :day in the, week 
M. when an Englishman does not enjoy-himself. 


HeJolls about, and out of spirits. The old 


| 





|saying. that “when the devil finds out any 
'one with nothing to do, he is sure to set him 
to work,’ certaialy had its origin in England. 
| I wonder-such a people should ever have had 
}a Sunday or churches. 


} 
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The Popes have left 
us some Saint’s days ; they have been disre- 
garded by the nation at large: and.though re- 
tained fora long while in the pulpit offices, 


| they have all been abolished at last by an act 


' 
} 
} 


of parliament, the nation being too busy to in- 
dulge the whims of the Holy Father any long- 
To have an idea of the everlasting in- 
dustry of this nation, you have only to look at 
the garden of a labouring man. This-is the 
scene of his detsure hours ; that is to say, the 
twilight and the Sunday, when he will culti- 
vate flowers or shrubs rather than-submit te 
a minute’s rest. 

The propensity to incessant labour is com- 
mon to all ranks :—The lawyers, doctors, 
parsons, merchants, are ail alike; and, as to 
the shop keepers and tradesmen, they know 
not what Icisure or. pleasure means. The 
gentlemen are as busy as the rest. They are 
half their lives on horseback. Hunting and 
shooting are their labour, and hard labour 
too. Every man also aims at perfection in 
his way. He is not content unless. he has 
something or another, in which he does, or 
thinks he does, surpass all other men. Hence 
our fine horses, dogs, sheep, cattle, the breeds 
of which are attended to with such inflexible 
perseverance. A score or two of gentlemen 
riding full speed down a hill nearly as steep 
asthe roof of a house, when one false step 
must inevitable send horseand rider to cer- 
tain death, is an object no:where to be seen 
but in England. Nor are these sports and 
that of boxing and other perilous exercises, to 


be left out in an enumeration, of the causes of 


national power, though shallow, philosophers 


great energy in individuals, and it is.of. the 
wnion.of individnal energy that national 
er principally consists. ‘To. what. dees: Ame- 


rica owe the achievement and the -preserva- | 
tion of her independence; but to the arms of j 


tes 
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affect to despise them. They tend to.produce + 
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;a race of men, brave because they are handy 
and hardy, because, from their infancy, they 
have been bred to labour and. perilous pur- 
suits ?* 

In England every man tries to excel all 
others, not so much in rising above them in 
the scale of life, but in the particular line of 
life, in which he is placed. He would rather 
not do a thing at all than not to do it weH;— 
To this unquenchable spirit of perseverance, 
it is that we owe that astonishing perfection, 
to which we have arrived in mostof the me- 
chanic arts, and in whatever appertains to a 
riculture, though as to the ‘last, awe have, 
many respects, to contend against nature it- 
self. In every thing where herses are the in- 
struments (and horses are second only, to 
men) the English so far.surpass all the rest of 
the world, that there is no room for compari- 
son. The man who has a mind ‘to know some- 
thing of England, in this respect, should walk 
from the Tower of London to Charing Cross, 
a little after day-light.in the morning, while 
the streets a®e clear.of people. .He. would 
then see:the teams of immense horses, draw- 
ing up from the bank of the Thames, coal, 
timber, stone, and other heavy matérials.. . 

One morning last summer, I counted;4n ¥a- 
rious places, more than a. huadrediof these 
teams, worth each of them, harness, .wagon, 
load and all, little less than :1000/, Phe 
horses upon an average, weig 
ton. Bat, next, after a foa* 


more than a 
t; the finest 


sight in England is a stage coach. just ready 
to start. A great or @attle fair Ts a 
| beautiful sight ; -but in -the + ‘coach you 
see more of what man is capable of perform-., 


ing. The vehicle itself, the harness,all so 
complete and so neatly arranged; so strong 
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* The Loungers in country towns, intl 
United States, who spend ‘their days_in lo! 
ing back in chairs with their legs upon tlie 
cross sticks, squirting tobacco. juice over the 
railings, of on ile: ep of @ tavern. piagza, 
may derive useful hints from this paper. 
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and good. _ The beautiful horses impatient to} 
he off, ‘The inside full and the outside co- 
vered in every part with men, women, and 
«<hildren, boxes, bags, bundles. ‘The coach- 


whip in the other, gives a signal with his foot, 
andaway they. go, at the rate of 7 miles an 
homr, the-population and property of a ham- 
let. -One of these coaches coming in after 
a journy, is a sight not less ‘interesting. 
The horses are a!l sweat and foam, the reek 
from. their. bodies ascending like a cloud. 
The whole equipage is covered perhaps with 
Mist or dirt. But still, on it comes as stea- 
dy as the hand of a clock. As a proof of the 
' pale ton to. which this mode of travelling 
has been brought, there is one coach which 
goes between Exeter and London, the pro- 
prietors ef which agree to forfeit eight pence 
for every yninute that the coach is behind its 
time at any of its-stages ; and this coach, | be- 
lieve, travels eight miles an hour, and that 
too upon a very steep hilly, and at some sca- 

sons, very deep road. 
There may be persons to say, ‘ these de- 
scriptions may be very amusing to your read- 
‘ ers in-America, but what use can they be to 
us in England?” Why, it is for you that | 
principally intend them. I wish you to see, 
‘. m_these-instances of your energy and your 
creative industry, specimens of the real causes 
of that national strength, which you foolishly 
attribute tothe cleverness of a financier ; to a 
‘sinking fund; or to any of the numerous hum- 
bugs, .with which you: have been so long 

amused. : 

‘The :population of a country is no stand- 
ard of its strength, or, at least, the population 
itself is no such standand : If it were, it would 
be difficult to conceive how it happened, that 
a handful of Englishmen have become mas- 
ters of India, and have been able to tax the 
people of that country as completely as we 
are taxed here, or very nearlf¥ so. A man is 
@ man; to be sure; but as Sterne said to the 

‘monk, “ there is some difference in men, my 
friend.”’ It,is very clear, that if there be one 
man who does, in the same line of business, as 
much as two other men, and if he travels 
twice as far as either of them, he is better 
‘than-both of them to his employer, because 
he eats no more than one of them, and re- 
quires no more clothes, lodging, &c. than one 
of ‘them... And. therefore, in estimating the 


ty z 


strength.ef England, or any other country, we 
mais len more at the character and perform- 
ances of the people than at their numbers. 
In England every thing moves in a quick pace. 
‘The stirring disposition of the people shortens 
* distance: More is done in the same space 
of*time than in any other country. 


es 


tion with the tradesmen at York or Exeter. 
“But the great thing of -all is the innocent 

“fabour, which is continually creating things, 
which give strength to a country. I do not 





“men, taking hig reins in one hand and his_ 


The}}~ 
) 4n London almost hold a conversa- || 









know, ‘that we excel some other nations in 


ingenuity in the usefu! arts. _Workmen are 
very adroit in America. They build as well 
and more neatly than we do. They work as 
nimbly. . But they glo not work as much. 
“They. take some Icisure, which we never do. 
I must, however, always insist that we derive 
infinite advantage frorn our sports. ‘To these 
we owe, almost entirely, our second selves 
our horses of speed, and even those we should 
not have without our dogs. It is very well in 
the way of joke, to ridicule fox hunting squires 
and parsons; but, if the matter be well con- 
sidered, we shall find that these gentlemen 
are as usefully employed in this way as they 
would. be in any other. By following this 
sport, they set an example of adventurous ri- 
ding to those heneath them ; and, if there had 
been no fox hunting in England, I much ques- 
tion if we should have seen 5000 yeomanry 
cavalry instead of the hundred thousand, who, 


own horses, in their own uniforms.—No mat- 
ter for the cause, in which they came forth. 
The cause might have been different. 

A regiment of soldiers, all of whom can rid: 
and box and shoot, must be much more formi- 


| dable than a regiment of men who only know 


how to damce and sing, and act plays. It 
must be the same witha nation. The “ walking 
mania,” as it has been called, is, in my opin- 
ion, a thing highly to be prized ; and especial- 
ly that-wonderful exploit of Capt. Barclay, 
which, however, has now been surpassed by 
the man, who has walked eleven hundred miles 
in eleven hundred hours, and whose name | 
am sorry to have forgotten.*—What is this 
but a great instance of the bodily powers of 
man? What man will not now be ashamed to 


him 20 or 30 miles in a day? The standard 
of the capacity of a man has been raised by 
these performances; and there can be no 
question that the nation has really: been made 
stronger by them. 





* April 1821.—Mr. Arnot, a Somerset- 
shire yeoman, undertook, sometime last win- 
ter, to walk 264 miles in four days, which is 
far beyond: the compass of the power of a 
horse. His first stage was to Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and thence to Nottingham; 
thence to Dorchester, and back to Lincoln- 
shire, where he completed the extraordinary 
undertaking : the weather was much against 
him. He completed each day the following 
number of miles : ; 
ist day,. 72 miles, in 19 hours. 


2d, 69 20 
eae ae 20 
4th, 55 21 





ee 


264 mitles, in 80 hours. 
Another exploit in Liverpool, March.—Mr. 
Youngs walked 540 miles in 10 days; the 
‘greatest pedestrian performance ever heard 
of. He had undertaken to walk 60 miles eve- 





ry day, for 11 successive days. 





atone time, were actually mounted on their | 
| make us believe that whatever we have, me 








say that he wants a horse or a coach to carry | 





The philosophers of the “ humanity 
schoo] condemn all these things is vulgar and 
barbarous. “[hey look upon them as the con. — 
trary of refinement. ‘They represent. it to be Uf 
an act of cruelty for a crowd of horsemen to © 
hollow after a pack of dogs, im pursuit of a ~ 
poor animal, which they say has done them no. 
harm, and in whose torments they feel de. 
light. Inotice this more particularly, as ] 
perceive the sickly sentimental taste to haye 
made great way'in America. But what js 
there more cruel in a fox chase, than in those 
sports with the gun in which the Americans. 
are so famous, and to their early, pursuits of — 
which they probably owe their liberties ? 

I have thus, though in a desultory way, de. 
scribed what appears to me to be the real 
foundation of the strength of England ; and it 
is of great importance that we and you should 
form a correct judgment on the subject. It 
is always the object of the government to 

































































8 
owe to it. It was during the duke of Yorks — 
famous affair, asserted by Mr. Charles Yorke, 
that it was his royol highness who had made 
the English army what it was, and if any man 
happens to know of an assertion more impu- | 
dent ever uttered from a pair of lips, I shall 7 
be obliged to him to point it out to me. 
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From the Allegany Patron of Industry. | 

Mr. Coudery—As 1 was reflecting on th 
subject of improving the theory and practice 
of agriculture, and of raising it to its proper ’ 
rank among the pursuits of mankind; and tra- 
cing the origin of our prejudices and habits of 
thinking and acting: the thought occur. — 
red to me, that much might be ‘done for the — 
advancement of this most important of our | 
pursuits, by beginning ina right way with our 
sons, of from seven to eight years old, when ‘§ 
at school. a 

‘Every school is a little nation of children, @ 
where they form their habits of thinking and 
acting, generally for life. And as an emula- 
tion always e®ists, or may be easily excited 
among them, it would: be well to turn it too § 
as many useful purp@es as possible. I would, 9 
therefore, propose to my fellow-citizens, to -} 
purchase, as near as convenient to their 
school house, a half acre of land—let it’ be 
fenced, and manured suflicienfly for any kind 
of garden sauce ; and, on a certain day in the — 
spring, let the teacher divide it off into equal — 
portions, among all the male scholars, of a © 
certain age, (savinga piece for the girls fora © 
flower garden,) and instruct them how, to ~ 
plant and cultivate whatever kind of vegeta- 
bles they may choose ; taking carethat they § 
be faithfully exercised on their little planta- § 
tions for two hours in each day, if necessary ; 
instead of being at play. Ona certain day 
in the fall, let the trustees appraise each’ scho- 
lar’s crop, and dispense suitable rewards. 

‘Fhe advantages of this method would be 
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greater than could be readily calculated. It 
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would establish in our children, a habit of 
industry and economy—a lasting love of ag- 
ricultural pursuits—besides giving a tone to 
the body by exercise, and much experimental 
knowledge tothe mind. ‘These advantages, 
as they would operate through the whole of 
their lives, would be of the greatest benefit to 
the scholars. But they would not be all the 
benefit that would result from this course of 
proceeding. oe 

Suppose each school district to purchase a 
half acre of land, for the aforementioned pur- 

oses, and the teacher to see it well managed 
according to the above plan. Let us see 
what would be the amount of produce, in 
beets, carrots, onions,&c. The seed being 
adapted to te soil and climate, it would, I 
think, at a moderate calculation, amount to at 
least fifty dollars, and in all probability, the 

roduce of sucha garden would amount to 

100 dollars. _ Say there are 5@0 towns in this 
state, and eight school districts in each town ; 
each school producing D. 50 would amount 
in each town to 400 dollars, and in the. state 
to 200,000 dollars annually. 

As novel as this project may appear to 
be, in this country, I think it not altogether a 
visionary one ; and J- hope soon to see it re- 
alized in many parts of our country ; and feel 
confident, that if it once gets established any 
where, it will not fail to gain ground, in spite 
of prejudice, ignorance, and sloth. Indeed, 
itis a matter of no small moment, in these 
‘hard times,’ to have our sons rapidly advanc- 
ing in literary and agricultaral acquirements, 
and at the same time defraying nearly or quite 
the expenses of their tuition. 

The present situation of our tountry loudly 
demands, that we lay hold of every expedient 
that may help to render us independent of 
foreign countries, and the merchants, lawyers, 
sheriffs, and constables of our own country. 
And the only way to do this, to speak in gen- 
eral terms, is to establish habits of rigid econ- 
omy and of persevering industry. As there 
are many hopeless cases among those of the 
present generation, who haye long been habi- 
tuated to idleness and dissipation, let us begin 
with those who are just entering the stage of 
action, in time to establish them in habits .of 
fufure usefulnessto themselves and their coun- 
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Native Inventions, &c.—The following. 
extract from the communication of a respect- 
able gentle:ian in the city of New-York, we. 
publish very cheerfully; not only because 
there is av air of candor and fairness about it 
that we aré pleased with, bat because every 
effort to allay national excitements, should 


réceive the countenauce of every man. 
) Catskill Recorder. 


‘Lhave a word or two to say on the subject 
of ap article which appeared lately in the 


‘may adopt my method, which I thmk ds cheap 


where without our knowledge. 





months, which were fully approved in’ this 


improvement noticed in the New-York Even- 


ithod. A Tanner near Portsmouth, in. Eng- 
| land, it seems, has /ately claimed the discove- 
|Ty of a process for tanning hides in nearly the 
same time ; on which it is remarked in the 
| Recorder, among other things, that “ this at- 
tempt to filch the merit of the invention, is 


tempts of the English in this sort of robbery.” 
&c. &c. I deprecate this harsh mode of at- 
tack, while there is a possibility of its not be- 
| ing merited. - I find on reference to.a work 
In my possession, that in 1804, a patent was 
granted in England for tanning hides by the 
| decoction of bark, viz. by immersing them in 
| the liquor in which oak bark has been boiled ; 
and the whole process of extracting the tan- 
|ning principle from the bark, and of steeping 
| the hides in such extract, is therein described. 
| I have understood that this is the very process 
employed by the New-York Tanning Compa- 
iny, and if so, you see the propriety of not 
Judging too hastily on such subjects. In 1819, 
|it is true, another patent was granted in Eng- 
| land for tanning by decoction ; but in this pa- 
tent the trunk, roots, limbs, branches and 
|Jeaves of the oak were nsed. As described, 
| they are to be reduced to chips and saw-dust, 
the tanning principle extracted from them by 
boiling, and in this decoction, the hides and 
skins were to be steeped, as in the process 
of the former patent. 

Now, is it not possible that the English tan- 
ner, who lately claimed the discovery, (if his 
process be the same,).and the American tan- 
ner who practised it in 1816, may both be ig- 
norant of the patent granted in 1804 ? 





+o 
From the (London) Farmers’ Journal. 
[Received at the office of the Plough Boy.] 
ON PLOUGHING UP OLD SWARD. 
Sir, | May 2, 1822. 


If your inquirer, on the subject of breaking 
up Old Sward, uses two-horse ploughs, he 


and effectual. I have treated ‘a field asgfol- 
lows :—Dressing with dung in the winter, and 
ploughed with one pair of horses twice in 
the same furrow, harrowed once, and sét his 


i 





Evening Post. While we often charge the 
people of Europe with assuming the credit of 
our inventions in the useful arts, I. fear it will 
be found that we sometimes -claim the merit 
of discoveries which we believe tobe new, al-} 
though they may have long been in use else- 
J. observed 
in the article alluded to, that-a persom in 
| Windham, N.Y. had, in 1816, by a néw pro- || procured by the application of one foree.— 
cess, tanned twenty sole leather hides in ihree | f 


market—that a patent was obtained, and the 


ing Post, soon after, and that the business. is 
now carried on extensively by the same me- 


perfectly in character with the notable at- | 


= — —=——= 
yet, for there is not a weed to be seen,— 
‘Whatever the substratum may be™ ed 
of; this practice may be safely ado ted, asthe 
beans will find the nourishment below, how- 
ever deep; and as the substratum, when 
thrown on the itverted swaedj=harrows fine, — 
the process is..very casy? a depth of soil’is 

| obtained by these means, which’ cannot ‘be 





Many farmers do not know that the resistance 
of earth to the plough is as the square of the 
depth of furrow ; therefore, by the ica- 
tion of one plough twice in the same furrow, 
a depth of soil measuring 10:inches may be 
obtained, while the application of one plough 
with double the force cannot penetrate deep- 
er than seven inches; five inches squw 
gives 25 for the force to-each:furrew of 
Scotch plough with two horses; apply four 
horses to the same plough, and with the force 
of 49 it cannot penetrate deeper than seven. 
inches; but to plough ten inches-as with the 
pair horse plough,-would require a force of, 
10 square or 100. 
Your obedient servant. 
TYRO. P 


o 
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From the same. 


ON THE CANKERS IN LAMBS. 


Sir, Northamptonshire, May 10, 1822. 
Your correspondent Dun, in last week's 
Journal, wishes to be informed of .a remedy 
for the Cankers in Lambs, which isa disease 
upon the lips and gums ; to which I have been. 
in the habit of applying either burnt alumy- 
) pounded fine, or mustard and vinegar mixed: 
have found them equally efficacious, but pre- 
fer the former, because it is the greatest re- 
stringent, and least painfnl to the sufferi 
animal: it is of importance 4o. discover itn 
its earliest stage. Having this season found — 
the disease more obstinate than usual, have ~ 
applied it regularly, both morning and eve@n- 
ing, and. by so doing, have always hitherto 
been able to cure. . , 
Secondly, “Whether it is likely to be tak~ 
en by the others, or whether it: is from the 
pasture they feed upon, that causes it ?” eo 
I consider it arises from the nature of the. 
soil and pasture the dam feeds upon; and as — 
the same cause will produce the samé effect, 
it is likely to extend, more or less, through 
the whole flock. I suppose it rarely oceurs 
upon poor old pastures,‘where the grass is 
slow of growth, and restringent in quality ~ 

1 am, Si, your obedient servant, © — 


. e e 
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A Watermelon was raised by Mr. Joseph. 
Hall, of the Fifth Ward, and brouglitto the Al. 
bariy market on the 12th Sept. weighing thirty 
four pounds, and measuring three feet four in-_ 





|. ches in circumference.—-+An extraordinary » 








Catski Recorder, and was copied into the 


beans in January. ‘I have nét hoed them 





growth for this Northern Climate. 
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: oe fy : ; ial rm vn pam: ae to |in every-age been Object of t nd ab. 
LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY. ever, especially wasps, a very | y ag an object of terror and ab: ‘ 


[By Kray and Srence.] 
% ; =e 
LETTER 1V.—Continvep. 
{NJURIES CAUSED BY INSECTS. ‘ | 


DIRECT INJURIES. 
+e 


Besides the insects that seek to make us 


their food, there are others, which, although |} 


we are apt to regard with the greatest horror, || 
do not attack us with this view, but usually to’ | 
revenye some mjury which they have receiv- /P 
ed or apprehend from us. Foremost im the |! 
list of these are those with four wings, which 
cording to the observations of Pliny before 
ted, carry their weapon, an instrument of 
revenge, in their tail. ‘These all belong to 
the Linnean order Hymenoptera; and the 
tremendous arms with which they annoy us, 
are two darts finer than a hair, furnished on 
theimouter side at the end, with several barbs 
not visible to the naked eye, and each mov- 
ing in a groove of a strong curved sheath, of- 
ten mistaken for the sting; which, when the 
darts enter the flesh, usually injects a drop of 
subtle venom, furnished from a peculiar vessel 
in which it is secreted, into the wound, occa- 
sioning, sapeciely if the darts be not extract- 
ed, a considerable tumonr, accompanied by 
very accute pain. Many insects are thus 
armed and have this power. ‘[wice I have 
‘been stung by an Ichneumon; first by one 
with, a ‘concealed sting, and afterward by an- 
other of the family of I. Manifestator (Pim- 
pla, F.), with a very long exerted sting, which 
it withdrew from between my fingers with 
surprising force, and then, as if in revenge, 
stung me. Pompilus viaticus, a vespoid in- 
sect that deposits its eggs in spiders, once in 
this way, gave me accute pain. But the in- 
sects which in this respect principally attract 
our notice by exciting our fears, are the hive- 
bee, the wasp and the hornet. The first of 
these the bee, sometimes manifests an antipa- 
thy to particular individuals, whom it attacks 
a@ wounds without provocation; but the 
two last, though apparently the most formida- 
dle, are not so ill-tempered as they are con- 
ceived to be, seldom molesting those who do 
not first interfere with or disturb them. We 
_Yearn from Scripture that the hornet (but 
whether it was the common species is uncer- 
tain) was employed by Providence ta drive 
out the impious mhabitants of Canaan, or sub- }} 
due them under the hand of the Israelites.— 
The effect produced by the sting of these ani- 
. mals is different in different persons. To} 
some they occasion only a very slight incon- 
venience ar a momentatry pain; others feel 
the smart of the wounds which they inflict for} 
. several days, and are thrown into: fevers by 
them; and tosome they have even proved fa- 
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tal. Yet these insects are certainly, in gene- |}. 








ral, but a trifling evil. They become, how-' 


"i them, even though se should not carry t 
fears to the same lengt 


‘than the sting of a bee. 


many, from the mere dread of being ~— by 

eir 
with the lady men- 
tioned by Dr. Fairfax, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, who had sucit a horror of them, 
that during the season in which they abound 
in hotise§, she always confined herself to her 
apartment. 

Ants are insects of this order, which, though 
our indigenous species may be regarded as 
harmless, in some countries are gifted with 
double means of annoyance, both from their 
sting and theirbite. A green kind in New 
South Wales was observed by Sir Joseph 
Banks to inflict a wound scarcely less painful 
Another, from the 
intolerable anguish occasioned by its bite, 
which resembles that produced by a spark of 
fire, and seems attended by venom, is called 
the fire-ant. Captain Stedman relates that 
this caused a whole company of soldiers to 
start and jump about as if scalded with boiling 
water ; and its nests were so numerous that it 
was not easy to avoid them. We are told of 
a third species, which emulates the scorpiou 
in the malignity of its sting or bite. Knox, 
in his account of Ceylon, mentions a black 
ant, called by the natives Caddia, which he 
says “ bites desperately, as bad asif a man 
were burnt by a-coal of fire ; but they are of 
a noble nature, and will not begm unless you 
disturb them.”” The reason the Chinghalese 
assign for the horrible pain occasioned by 
their bite is curious, and will serve to amuse 
you. ‘Formerly these ants. went-to ask a 
wife of the Noya, a venomous and noble kind 
of snake ; and because they had such a high 
spirit to dere to offer to be related to -sucha 
generous creature, they had this virtue bestow- 
ed upon them, that they should sting after this 
manner. And if they had obtained a wife of 
the Noya, they should have had the privi- 
lege to sting full as bad as he.”? Stedman’s 
story of a large ant that stripped the trees of 
their leaves, to feed as was supposed, a blind 
serpent under ground, is somewhat akin to 
this‘: asis also another, related tome by a 
friend of mine, of aspecies of Mantis, now in 
my cabinet, taken in one of the Indian Islands, 
which, atcording to the received opinion 
amongst the natives, .was the parent of all 
their serpents.. Whence, unless perhaps from 
their noxious qualities, could this idea of a 
connexion between insects and these reptiles 
be derived ?_ But to return from this digres- 
sion Madame Merian’s Ant of Visita- 
tion will be considered in a subsequentletter : 
but I cannot here omita circumstance men- 
tioned by Don Felix de Azara, a late Spanish 
traveller, who confirms her account,—that 





these,animals are so alarming and tremend-}j annoy us solely by their jaws. 





horrence—! mean the redoubted scorpion. 
And though I shall not, with Aristotle, tel] you 
of Persian kings employing armies for severat 
days in destroying them ; or, with Pliny, of 
countries that they have depopulated ; yet 
my account will not be devoid of that species 
ofinterest which the dread of its power to do 
us injury imparts to any object. Could you 
see one of these ferocious animals, perhaps a 
foot length, asize to which they sometimes 
attain, advancing towards you in their usuab 
menacing attitude, with its claws ‘extended, 
and its many-jointed tail turned over its head ; 
were your heart ever so stout, } think you 
would start back and feel a horror come across 
you; and, though you knew not the animal, 
you would conclude that such an aspect of 
malignity must be the precursor of malig: 
nant effects. Nor would you be mistaken, as 
you will presently see. ‘This alarming ani- 
mal, though like hymenopterous insects it js 
armed with a sting, is in no respect related to 
that order, and forms the only genus, at pre- 
sent known, of the others that is so armed.— 
Even its sting is totally different from that of 
bees, wasps, and other Hymenoptera, being 
more analogous to the venomous tooth of ser- 
pents : it wounds us with no barbed darts 
concealed in a sheath, but only with a’ simple 
incurved mucro terminating an empullaceous 
joint. Two orifices, or according to some 
three, are said to instill the poison, which, we 
are informed, is sometimes as white as milk. 
This venom inour European species is seldom. 
attended, except to minor animals, by * any 
very serious consequences ; yet when it.is 
communicated by the scorpion of warmer 
climates it produces.more baneful effects.— 
The sting of certain kinds common in South 
America, causes fevers, numbness in various 
parts of the body, tumours in the tongue, and 
dimness of the sight, which symptoms last 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. The 
only means of saving the lives of the soldiers 
who were stung by them in Egypt, was ampu- 
tation. One species is said to occasion mad- 
ness ; and the black scorpion, both of South 
America and Ceylon, frequently inflicts a mor- 
tal wound. No known animal is more cruel 


and ferocious in its manners ; they kill and 


devour their own young without pity as soon 
as they are born, and they are equally sav 

to their fellows when grown up. _— Terrib 
however and revolting as these creatures ap- 
pear, we are gravely told by Noude, that there 


is a species of scorpion in Italy which is 7 


domesticated and put between the sheets 
to cool the beds during the heats of sum- 
mer ! 





I must next say something of insects that 
Of this de- 


ous in their attacks, that if they enter a house || scription is So/puga araneoides, F. (Galeodes, 
in the night, the inhabitants are obliged to rise |] Oliv.) which is reJated to the scorpion, al- 


with all speed and run off in their shirts. 


though devoid of asting. The bite of this 


Imust next direct your attention to an in- || animal, which is the native of the Cape of 


sect, which perhaps more than any other has" Good Hope and of Russia, is represented te 
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be often fatal both to man and’ beast: 
thers by 
sor Lichtenstein, which, from the trivial-name 
that. he: has given it. (fatale), may. he suppos- 
ed to be as venomous as the former. 

The bite of one of the centipedes (Scolopendra 
mortises, L..)—the under-jaws of which are 
armed witha strong claw, furnished: hke the 
sting, of the scorpion with. an. orifice, visible 
under a. common lens, from which. poison is- 
sues—is less tremendous than that of the Sol- 

uga: but though not mortal, its wounds are 
more painful than those produced by- the sting 


of the scorpion.; and.as. these animals creep || p 


every where,,even. into beds, they must be 
very annoying in warm climates where they 
abound. Dr. Martin Lister, in his Travels, 
has given us a figure of an insect related to 
this genus. That he sawin Plumier’s col- 
lection, which appears to have been eighteen 
inches in length, and three quarters of an inch 
in width, having ninety-five legs on each side, 
the first eight of which are armed with double 
claws, and two inches of the tail being with- 
out legs. It may form a distinct genus, and is 
probably a. native of South America. Yet 
even this monstrous insect is nothing to those 
at Carthagena, mentioned by Ulloa, (if indeed 
we may credit his account, or if his translator 
has not mistaken his meaning,) which some- 
times exceeded a yard in length and five in- 
ches in breadth! | The bite of this gigantic 
serpent-like creature, he tells us, is mortal, as 
well it may, ifa timely remedy be not ap- 


‘plied. From its cylindgical form it should be 


a Julius. 
(To. be continued.) 


— 2Dto— 
From the American Farmer. 
TO CURE BACON. 
- Vineinia vs. Burnineton. 


. Richmond County Va. 
November 24th, 1821. t 
Ma. Surnyen, ; 

Having seen in the 20th No. of the 3d Vol. 
of your American Farmer, a refusal of one, 
who has been specially called on to commu- 
nicate his knowledge or mode of curing Bur- 
ington hams, I cannot longer refrain from gi- 
ving such information as i possess, in curing 
hams according to our Virginia mode, as prac- 
tised by me for many years, and which on tri- 
al 1 am induced to beheve, will be found fully 
equal, if not superior, to the sings tx: ‘or 
even the celebrated Westphalia. This I do 
with pleasure, having no secret to preserve, 
being no “ trucker or trader.” 

My practice is as follows: first salt the 
pork by giving ita pretty good salting, and 
pack it away on boards or planks, with a slope 
sufficient to let the brine run off. In this 
Situation it lies ten or twelve days, when it is 
taken up, and each piece wiped dry, with a 
coarse cloth, and to each ham is added a heap. 


Sd 


ies of Solpuga is described‘ by: Profes- || tre, by sprinkli 


Ano- || ing tea spoonful of the best ine arse salt pe- 


ing over it, rubbing it well 
in with the hand. 
and packed away on planks. or_ boards, 


advantage to retain or a all the brine 
you can ; whereas, the first brine I have found 
from experience to be of great injury, as.it 
tends to putrescence, and should by no means 
be reabsorbed by the meat laying in it after 
being extracted by the salt; as I conceive it 
to be that which produces the bugsand skip- 
ers in the meat after it has been smoked.— 
The time of putting on the salt-petre is of 
much more importance than 3s supposed by 
those who have not made the trial, for if put 
on at the first salting, the meat is always dry, 
hard, and too salt ; but why it has this effect, 
Iam not chymist enough te determine.. On 
giving the meat a second salting I add to the 
salt as much brown sugar or molasses as will 
moisten or damp it, and as much of the com- 
mon or red pepper as will give the salt quite a 
red appearance. The Seale are first dried be- 
fore a tire or on a griddle, and then pounded 
tolerably fine in a morter, The meat then 
lics about 5 or 6 weeks whem each piece 
should be rubbed well with hickory ashes, and 
hung up to smoke with the hock downwards, 
which prevents its dripping and thereby re- 
tains its juices. The Liverpool sack-salt is 
what | have generally used, and | think it is 
much to be preferred to any other. 

The smoke is generally made from chips rak- 
ed up from the wood pile, witha little of the 
dust, doated, or rotten wood with it,to prevent 
a blaze or clear fire, and too great a heat, saw 
dust of hickory or oak is still better to make 
the smoke, to whichis added two or three 
pods of the red pepper each day. 

After it is sufficiently smoked, which it 
will be in five or six weeks, if regularly at- 
tended to, it. is taken. down and packed away 


ing the meat entirely with them, and between 
each layer is put some thin slips of lath or 
boards to prevent each layer of meat pressing 
dewn and touching each’ other, and in the 
course of the summer it.is taken out and sun- 
ned once or twice. 

If it.is intended for exportation, bran is the 
thing to pack it in, for shipping, especially if 
it is intended fer-asouthern market, By this 
mode of curing, my bacon has got the repu- 
tation (by. those who have eat of it,) to be 
equal if not superior to any they have ever 
tasted. But I concur with Mr. Coxe, the 
writer in your 20th No. of the third Vol. that 
“a great deal depends upon the nature of the 
flesh of the several breeds of hogs” and the 
manner of raising and feeding. From the ex- 


| perience which have had } think a cross of} 


one-fourth of the Chinese, on our common 
stock, which is a mixture of the English breed 
including the Parkinson, which we have 








among us, is the most delicate in favenr and 








[t is then re-salted again, 


laid horizontally, or in tight casks, if you 
rhave them convenient, as it may then be an 


in casks or boxes, with hickory ashes, cover- 


a 133 
taste, and easier to be raised and kept fat, con- 
suming less grain. The meat of those which 


are suffered to feed in tke fields’ and woods, 
with a little feeding with grain until they are 
put up to” fatten, are far superior'to those 
which are raised in the sty, and fed on grain 


meat is much Jarger and coarser than ours, and 
may answer very well for salting and barrel- 


ing up as pork,-but by no means answers as — 


well for bacon, being too coarse and strong im 
fiavour. The manner in which our hogs are 


raised and fed, and their size, | consider the. 
principal reason why our Virginia hams have — 
been so much approved of, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. I have tried various ways 
to fatten hogs, after they have been put up 
for close fattening, but have never found any’ 


thing to equal Indian corn or corn meal ; 
nips, potatoes, peas, pumpkins, &c,. 

very well when they are first put up, but must 
be left offsome weeks before they are killed, in 


order to harden their fat, and give it a superior: 


flavour, by using Indian corn alone, with a lit- 


tle salt water, or a salt herring once or twice. 


* 


a week. : - : 
To make bacon of the most delicate fla-' 


vour, the hogs should. not. exceed. 16Qlbs. if: 


weight, nor 21 months in age, and it is for 
this reason, and the great economy in raising & 


feeding, as well as preventing their becoming” 
mischievous and troublesome on a farm, thet - 


J approve of Col. ‘Taylor’s system of killing 
every hog on the farm every year that is ten 
months old and upwards, except the Breeders. 
I have followed this practice for about seven 
years, and have found a considerable profitii 
it, as hogs kept over two winters, are very 
unprofitable, and their flesh by no means as 
delicate and sweet. Hogs from 10 to 24 
months o]d, with a little more than the ordi- 
nary keeping with us (which is very ordinary 
indeed, as we generally leave .them much te 
prog and shift for, themselves) will weigh from». 
120 to 180lbs,. and the sweetest and. most de- 
licate flavoured hams will not be found to 
exceed from 10 to 15]bs. in weight even of 
hogs of their age, and when older théy are 
much coarser and less savoury. rat 
These, Mr. Skinner, are my ideas, obtained, 
from experience and thrown together in @ 
very home-spua manner, and should they 
trial be found to please the re 
and be generally adopted by them, I may be 







benetited instead of injured, as ‘was appre-- 


hended by a Burlington dealer, for as | some- 
times travel from home, and am fond. of good, 
bacon, I may the oftener get a cut of hammaf. 
ter my own mode of curing. “And with very 
great respect, and my sincere wishes for your 
success in your very aseful paper. ; é, 

J am your most obedient, ~ 

/ or : ‘aes vi 











He who goes to bed in.anger has the devib 
forabed fellow. = ie pio 


and slops, as is the northern custom. . Their’. 
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AR TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1822, 


: NEW PUBLICATIONS. % 

We have received the second volume of 
Sandérson’s Biography of the Signers to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The worthy Mr. Delaplaine, of Philadel- 
phiayattempted a work, embracing the Bio- 
_ graphy of our illustrious men, both dead and 
living, in which he had the misfortune to fail ; 
although the work was.one which, so far as it 
went, conferred indubitable credit on the un- 
dertaker, as’ well as those who assisted him 
in fatishitig materials, and composing arti- 














“After Mr. Delaplaine’s work stoyped, Mr. 
Sanderson commenced the work before us, of | 
which ‘he has just igsued the second volume. 
The first: volume exhibits, as introductofy | 
to the work, a brief view of the colonics, from 
their origin to their independence. It contains 
also-a*fue siinile of the signatures to the De- | 
claration of Independence,-and concludes with } 
the life of Hancock. 


The second volume contains the lives of | 


Frankirm, Wytue, Hopkinson and Paine. 

We wish Mr. Sanderson success in his en- 
terprise, because we know of no work of 
more importance, i in a national point of view, 
than one which «will hand down to posterity 
an im 
mortal founders of the North-American Re- | 
publics. Thus far the work has progressed in 
thespifit'which ought to pervade, and which, 
we trust, will pervade the whole series. The 
contributors appear to be adequate to the 
task they have undertaken, and the Editor has: 
done justice to his department. 

The typographical appearance of the work 
is highly respectable, and will not by any. 

“means disparage the American press in a me- | 
chanical point of view. _ 

That the reader may not be left entirely in 
the dark as to the sources from whence Mr. 
Sanperson derives literary aid, we take the li- 
berty of mentioning that the life of Chancellor, 
Wxrag, 3 inthe second volume, is wiasco the pen iF 
of Tomas Jnrrersons 

A work whiich has’ stoh dontribitals to its | 
pagés, cannot fail in the manner ; and as the 








matter. is ‘such as. must, necessarily. interest 


every lover of bis: -country-every one who re- 


rtial portrait of the lives of the im- | 


‘ 


in their achievments, we see nothing to pre- 
vent it from receiving that universal patron- 
age, which it merits, and becoming a stand- 


malice, or pedantic pride, may attempt to in- 
jure the proprietor. 


s+ 
THE PINE ORCHARD—4 Pleasant 
os Tour, &c. 


| 


We learn from a correspondent, that on 
|| Wednesday evening last, there wasa grand 
ball at the Pint Orcuarp, on the Catskill 
‘Mountain. The party consisted of a great 
 muepher; probably one hundred at least, of la- 
| dies awd gentlemen, from Hudson, Catskill, 
| Poughkeepsie, &c. ‘The ball was given, we 
presume, not only te enjoy the pleasure of 
. moving on the light fantastic toe,” and that 
| of the subline views which the place affords ; 
‘but at the same time to encourage the young 


| 








men, Messrs. Bigclow and Comfort, who have | 


recently erected a convenient chanty on the 
spot, for the entertainment of company, of 
which there has been a very great resort dur- 





| ing the present season. The chanty of Messrs. 


Bigelow §& Comfort, is erected within: about 
| thirty fect of the edge of the precipice, from 
' whence the spectator is enabled to behold one 
of the grandest prospects in the known world. 
From this point.of elevation, which is about 
| four thousand feet above the level of the Hud- 
son, the eye wanders ina moment over the 
territories, or part at least of each, of New- 
York, New-Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New-Hampshire. | It compre- 
hends in a single glance, at least seventy miles of 
the river, meandering, as it were, at the foot 


variety and beauty of the objects it presents 
to his view; and combining this spectacle, 
with that of the scenery which adorns the vast 
extent of country before him, his senses are 
enraptured, and he finds himself incapable of 
explaining his feelings, or describing the ex- 
tensive, sublime and magnificent prospect 
which excites them, It is to be hoped that 
the young men who have the honour of:erect- 
ing the first house of entertamment on this 
celebrated spot, may reap ‘the reward due to 
their enterprise ; indeed it cannot be doubted 
that they will, when we reflect that for several 
years past, since the place became an object 
of curiosity with'men of taste and science, it 








Sees partite ‘of his ari¢estors, and glories 





has been annually visited by hundreds if not 


ard national work, maugre all that mercenary | 


of the beholder, and delighting him with the | 








= a 
thousands. What a-delightful retreat would 
|it afford from the pestilence which now walks 
in. darkness over our commercial metropolis ' 
How invigorating to the invalid to inhale the 
pure mountain breeze, while his judgment, his 
taste and imagination are regaled at the same 
time, with so great a variety of curious, beau- 
tiful and sublime objects, in those walks 
which enable him with so much pleasing and 
exalted reality, to “ look through nature up to 
nature’s God.”’ 

We can assure those citizens of Albany, who 
at any time may wish to enjoy a few days of 
relaxation from business, whether for health. 
or pleasure, that in a short tour of from forty- 
five to fifty miles, they can realize more en- 
joyment of a pure mental and philosophic 
character, than is to be realized by the tour 
to Niagara, or any other jaunt which our fash- 
ionables are in the habit of taking.sannually, 
within the United States. . For the complete 
enjoyment of the short tour above pointed 
out, it is indispensable to ascend the moun- 
tain by the Clove Road, and descend by what 
is called the Turnpike. Inthe deep and aw- 
ful solitudes of the Clove Road, as well as those - 
of the Kaaterskill Falls, one feels, at every step, 
his own littleness, and seems to realize not 
only the greatness, but the provenice of JeHo- . 
VAH. ; 
From Albany itis a tour of three days at. 
farthest, allowing one day to be spent on the 
mountain, which is little enough for even the 
least inyuisitive visitor of that deeply interest- 
ing portion of our State—that region which 
in after times is destined to be whitened by 
thousands of flocks; and to  yield¥ not only 
shepherds in peace, but’ soldiers in war, 
whose vigourous frames, and dauntless souls, 
will meet undismayed the shock of battle, and 
win for their country and themselves, laurels 
as bright as the verdure which decks the 
cloud-cap’d summits of their native moun- 
tains; and as lasting asthe foundations on 
which they rest.—Morning Chronicle. 

Sto 


A number of inhabitants of Peidey met on 
the evening of Friday the.5th July,: in the 
| Renfrewshire Tontine,.to commemorate the’ 
birth of their late illustrious townsman, Alex- 
ander Wilson, the celebrated Scottish poet, 
and far-famed American Ornithologist. At 
nine o’clock the hall was full, and- the nomi- 
nation of the committee being approved of by 
the meeting, Mr.,George Gemmil teok the 
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| © the roof, with which the mass of wool was in} 


- Woollen Manufactory, in a communication 


* an indubitable instance of self-combustion had 


been thrown together, was discovered by one’ 


ed to a clear bright coal, and but for its hav- 
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SS . . e 
verted to the merits of Wilson, as a poet, his 
ractical knowledge as a philosopher, and his 
erseverance as a naturalic ; observing, that 
while his “‘ Watty and Mreg,”’ “ The Loss of 
the Pack,” “The Laurel disputed;” and his 
« Solitary Tutor,” (which form but a small 
part of his poetical productions,) and his 
much-admired American Ornithology remain 
on record, his name would never be forgot, | 
por his works cease to be admired. One of 
ins old friends highly gratified the company 
with a correspondence which he had with him 
whilst he dwelt among our Transatlantic 
brethren. The most joyful hilarity and good | 





‘humour prevailed throughout the whole of; 


the night. Ata seasonable hour the compa- | 
ny broke up.—Edinburgh Courant. 
—<>4o— ‘ 

We have been favoured with the sight of a | 
ine plaid, woven with six spotting shuttles, | 
and between three and four €overs, without | 
the assistance ofa draw boy; and we under- 
siand the principle can be extended to any 
number of covers now woven in Paisley and 
Edinburgh But the merits of the invention 
do not rest here ; for, although the plaid has 
been woven in a split harness, we observe one | 
part of the spotting flushed, another twee!ed, 
with a four leafed tweel, another with an/| 
eight-leafed satin tweel, while some of the | 
principal objects, as well as the ground of he} 
' 





plaid, are brocaded afler the manner of a 


The advantages of this mven-| 


Marseilles. 
| 


tion must be obvious to every.pne engaged in 
the shaw] and plaid manufacture ; for, inde- 
pendent of the diversity given to the general 
appearance of the pattern, by this arrange- 
ment of tweeling, any one colour,may be 
made to display a variety of tints.. This is 
the invention of Mr. David Bowman, who al- | 
so invented the draw-loom, now in common | 
use in. Dunfermline, and for which he took | 
out a patent. We understand that Mr. Bow- | 
man has been enabled to bring forward this. 
laborious and expensive undertaking solely by | 


| 





the aid of one public spirited gentleman.— | 


Glasgow Chronicle. ba 
D4 


Philadelphia, Sept. 19, 1822. 
One of the proprietors of the Steubenville 


published in the Western Herald, states that 
occurred in that establishment. A quantity 
of wool, such as the cleanings of the cards, 
which was highly charged with grease, having 
of ‘the little girls who was employed in pick- 
ing- wool, to be on fire. 
discovery; the middle of the mass was reduc- 


ing been‘seen in time to prevent the mischief, 


contact, must soon have taken fire, and the 
destruction of the whole building would, in 


tive evidence that the destruction of many 


At the time of its’ 











This statement of circumstances places the 
fact beyond all doubt ; and is strong presump- 


woollen Manufactories, which have been sup- 
posed to be the work of incendiaries, has 
been produced by no other cause than suffer- 
ing greasy wool to lie in situations: where it 
has become ignited, and communicated fire to 
the buildings.—[ Poulson’s American. ]} 


Isaac Suarpiess, son of Nathan Sharp- 
less, Downingtown, was on the 12th instant 
drawing manure from the barn yard to the 
field. He had unloaded his cart and was on 
his return to the barn yard, when the horses 
took fright, and it appears that in his attempt 
to stop them he fell with his head directly 
opposite to a stake; in this condition the cart 
wheel passed over his head, and suddenly put 
a period to his existence—he lived after the 
injury about ‘ten minutes. No person was 
witness to this melancholy accident. ‘This 
young man was about 27 years old—had been 
educated by an industrious father in the busi- 
ness of agriculture. Perhaps we could searce- 
ly find another who promised more from ap- 
plication to business. His industry was uni- 
form and his life apparently innocent. Le 
will be much missed by his aged parents as 


| importance of disseminati 








well as by his numerous friends. 


| 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. . 

The subseriber (late President of the Berk- 
shire Agricultural Society) ..conyinced of the 
unproved Agricul- 
tural implements, and thatit ¢an only be ef-.. 
fected, in an efficientmanner, through the me- - 
dium of persons who aré practically convers- 
ant with, and able to judge of their true me- 
rits from experience, proposes to open.a RE- . 
POSITORY for the sale, on commission, of 
allkinds of Agricultural Implements and Ma- 
<hkner pesdeaaiaein for Prime Seeds, and ap- 
proved Agricultural Books. . . 

it being the object. of the subscriber te » 
bring into _use such articles only as possess 
real merit, itis proper to remark, that he will, 
offer none for sale but such as he may be ale ~ 
ready acquainted with, or which he shall have 
previously tested by experience. 

Letters, post paid, will be duly attended,to, 
and all favors gratefully acknowledged. —» 

: THOMAS MELVILLE, jr. 

Pittsfield, (Berkshire Co.) Sept: 2; 1822, 

(<r By giving the above an insertion, our 
Brethren of the Tyne will not only.. render a 
public service, but aid the laudable views of 
a person, than whom, no one in Berkshire has 
done more towards the promotion of Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures. —Sun Eprror: 











His funeral was numeronsly attended, and || “_REDEMPTION OF LANDS 


several impressive and touching appeals made | 
to the living upon the melancholy event.—Jé. 


‘ 


Charleston (S. C.) September 10 


A CURIOSITY.—About tive weeks since, 


; 
| 
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SOLD FOR TAXES. a 
State of New- Yi ork—Comptraller’s OfficBiteive. 
Pustic notice is hereby given, that alt 


| a parcel of Alhgator’s eggs, (14 or15 in num- } such lands, as were sold by the Comptroller, : 


ber) were brought to town and placed in an) for arrears of taxes, on,the sixth@ay of Feb-— 
open keg amongst some shavings, in an expos- | ruary, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
ed situation in a Cooper’s yard, on Mast Bay. |, and twenty-one, and the next succeeding days, 


On Saturday last, some agitation was observed 1 


in the keg, and on inspection it was found that | 


one of the eggs had brought forth a young Al- 
ligator, and that several others were on the 
eve of doing the like. Between ‘that time 
and yesterday, ten or twelve young ones had 
made their appearance ; and being put into a 
tub of water, and placed in the sun, were | 
sporting themselves with all the life and ac- 
tivity usually displayed by that creature when 
in his appropriate element—the water. The 
young ones are from 4 to six inches in length; 
the eggs were about the size of those of a 
Turkey. Pa 


Camden, (N. J.) September 17. 

We have seena specimen: of Cotton of a 
strong and silky texture, raised in a garden of 
a gentleman in Camden: most of the peds on 
the stalks are likely to come to maturity, al- 
though the seeds were planted quite late in| 
the spring. We understand that the cotton 
has been pronounced by a gantleman from 
Louisiana, equal to that. which grows in the 
southern states. Who knows but that the 
cultivation of Cotton, on particular species of 
soil in West Jersey, may at some future pe- 








L ¢ i riod, become an object worth tbe attention of | 
all probability, have been the cgnsequence. |} the farmer! ! : 


[Star. 


| lication is completed, transmit by mail to. 





until the first day of March thereafter-inelu- 
sive, and which haye not been, and shall not 
be redeemed on or before the first day of 
March next, will be conveyed to the purchas- | 
ers of such lands, respectively, or their as- 
signs, and the owners thereof, will thereafter - 
be deprived of the privilege of redeeming the 
same.—-Statements of lands so sold, ‘and th 
amount necessary to redeem. the same, ha 
becn sent to the, Treasurers of the sevepal 
counties were such lands are situateds as the — 
law directs. . : ; 
JOHN SAVAGE, Comptroller. . . 
August 10, 1822, 0. - 6w24. 
<> The Editors of all the newspapers in 








| the state, will please to publish the above no-_ 


tice, in their respective papers, ‘once a week 


for six successive weeks, and when wees 


office, an affidavit of such publication. eae 
will also’ please to transmit their aece 
therefor, and direct how the amount shall be” 
paid. For the sake of uniformity, it is*desir=’ 
ed that the charges may be thade for the nums 
ber of folio, at the same rate as for mortgage 
advertisements. ie Qorta de 
J. SAVAGE, Comptroller. 


Compiroller’s Office, August 10, 1822, 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 
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POETRY. His wedded partner. Now his beating heart || And won her for his wife. . . His lowing herds 





FROM THE NEW ‘ENGLAND FARKER. 
- The following rs but little inferior to 
Thomson's famous * Palemon and Lavinia.” 
‘THE MILK MAID AND HER LOVER. 
Who hath not heard 


. Of Patty, the fair milkmaid ? Beautiful 


As an Arcadian nymph ; upon her brow 

Sat virgin modesty, while in her eyes 

Young sensibility began to play 

With innocence. Her waving locks fell down 

On either side her face in careless curls, 

Shading the tender blushes in her cheek, 

Her breath was sweeter than the morning 
gale 

Stol’n from the rose or violet’s dewy leaves. 

Her ivory teeth appear’d in even rows, 

Through lips of living coral. When she 
spoke 

Her featyres wore intelligence ; her words 

Were soft, with such a smile accompanied, 

As lighted in her face resistless charms. 

Her polish’d neck rose rounding from her 
breast 

With pleasing elegance : 

- shape was moulded hy the hand of ease, 


Exact propertion harmoniz’d her frame ; 


While grace, following her steps, with secret 


ee ai aa 
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art 
Stole into all her motions. There she walk’d 
In sweet simplicity ; a snow white pale 
ung on her arm, the symbol of her skill 
In that province of the rural state 
The dairy ; source of more delicious bowls 
Than Bacchus from his choicest vintage 
boasts. 





"_, How great the power of beauty ! the rude 


swains 


: Grew civil at her sight ; and geping crowds, 
“"Wraptin astonishment, with transport gaze, 


Whispering her praises ineach other’s ear. 


As when a gentle breeze, borne through the 


grove, . 
‘With quick vibration shakes the trembling 
eaves, 


“And hushing murmors run from tree to tree ; 


So ran a spreading whisperthrough the crowd. 
‘Young Thyrsis hearing, turn‘d aside his head, 
And soon the pleasing wonder caught his eye. 


. Fall in the prime of youth, the joyful heir 
_ Of numerous acres, a large freehold farm, 


‘Thyrsis as yet from beauty felt no pain, 
Had-seen no virgin be could wish to make 








|| Her fair perfections, playing on his mind, 
With pleasiug anguish torture him. 





Feels new emotion ; now his fixed eye, 

With fervent rapture dwelling on her charms, 
Drinks in delicious draughts of ew born love. 
No rest the night, no peace the following day 
Brought to his struggling heart ; her beauteons 
“form, 


In vain 
He strives to tear her image from his breast ; 
Each little grace, each dear bewitching look, 
Return triumphant, breaking his resolves, » 
And binding all his soul a slave to love. 

Ah ! little did he know, alas ! the while, 
Poor Patty’s tender heart in mutual pain, 
Long, long for him had heav’d the secret sigh. 
For him she drest, for him the pleasing arts 
She studied, and for him she wish’d to live. 
But her low fortunes, nursing sad despair, 


Check’d her young hopes, nor durst her mo- 
dest eyes 
Indulge the smallest glances of her flame, 


Lest curious malice, like a watchful spy, 

Should catch the secret, and with taunts re- 
veal. 

Judge then the sweet surprise, when she at 
length 

Beheld him all irresolute approach, 

And gently taking her fair trembling hand 

Breathe these soft words into her listening 
ear. 

‘¢Q Patty! dearest maid, whose beauteous 
form 

‘¢ Dwells in my breast, and charms my soul to 
love, 

* Accept my vows ; accept a faithful heart, 

‘¢ Which from this hour devotesitself to thee ; 

‘¢ Wealth has no relish, life can give no joy, 

‘¢ If you forbid my hopes to call you mine.” 

Ah! who the sudden tumult can describe 

Of struggling passions rising in her breast ? 

Hope, fear, confusion, modesty and love 

Oppress her laboring soul ;—she strove to 

| Peak, 

But the faint accents died upon her tongue ; 

Her fears prevented. utterance :—at length 

«¢ Can Thyrsis mock my poverty ? Can he 

“ Be so unkind? Ono! yet I alas, 

“Too humble e’en to hope’”—No more she 
said ; 

Her hand from his ; and with sweet modesty, 

Casting a look of diflidence and fear, 


’) 





To hide her blushes, silently withdrew, 


| Bat Thyrsis read with rapture in her eyes | 


The language of her soul. He follow’d, woo'd 











Soon call ‘her stress; ‘soon their milky 


stre7fms 
Coagulated, rise in circling piles 
Ofharden’d curd ; and-all the dairies round 


To her sweet butter yield superior praise, |. 


From the Montreal Gazette 
of August 31. 
' AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR AUGUST. 


The cutting of grain became common from 
the 10th to the 15th of the month; about the 
19th the weather was very unfavourable for 





















rural or harvest affairs ; very heavy rains with i 


warm growing weather, which lasted ‘some 


time, have done considerable damage to grain 
lying on the ground (the common way in this 


country) as it has rendered the straw ra I 
I 


and caused thé crop to spring or sprout. - 


the Canadian farmers would bind and shock 1 


their crops as they cut them, like old coun. 
try farmers, it would be a great saving of fod. 
der to them in rainy seasons ; indeed we have 
had more wet weather this summer than ip 
the three preceding. 


Towards the latter end of the month, we | 
had excellent dry days, with a strong or good 


breeze Which has enabled the farmers to house 
a great part of their crops, and a few fipe days 
will finish the bulk of the harvest. 


Grass seeds have generally taken well dad 


after grass looks fine. 


Of turnips little is heard, but mangel wurt- 
zel is much recommended by all who have 
raised it; the quantity on an acre is said {o 
be very'great, and it is not subject to be injur- 
ed by the fly or grasshoppers. 


Cutting hay on natural wet meadows has 


been attended with much trouble, and some | 


very extensive fields are still uncut, being 
overflowed with water. 


Stock of.all kinds is in excellent condition; 


milch cows are very scarce, bees have thri- 
ven well this summer, and it is a matter of 


surprise and regret that they are not more 


generally kept both for the profit they give, a 
and the'good example they set before us.— 9 - 


Labourers are in- abundance, good reapers § 
have been commonly paid from Is. 6d. to 1s, 9 


N. E. Farmer. a 


10d. per day. * 
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(4- COMMUNICATIONS and SUB §f 


SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received by’ the | 


Epiror at the Parintinc-Orricz, No. 87, £ * 


South-Pearl-Street. Each volume comprises 9 





twelve months, or fifty-two numbers—the J 


numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays,and | 





the volume commences the first:'Tuesday in “] - 


June. = 


TERMS.—Taree portars rer aynem. | 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


